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Founder- President 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Over thirty years ago Dr. Irl Allison, then teaching at Hardin-Sim- 
mons University in Texas, conceived the idea of having an outsider 
hear and criticize his piano pupils. This proved so motivating that 
other teachers asked whether their pupils might also participate 
Within a few years the plan mushroomed and the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers was launched 

Now each spring finds thousands of pupils from beginners to young 
artists auditioning in hundreds of centers across the country. Accord- 
ing to their level of advancement they prepare well-balanced pro- 
grams representing all styles and periods of music as outlined in the 
Guild Syllabus. This continuous succession of goals, accompanied 
by such awards as certificates, pins, medals, scholarships, and cash 
prizes provides strong incentives. Judges for the auditions are drawn 
from the ranks of the Guild, but always journey to centers away 
from home so that they never audition their own pupils. 

In addition to the Syllabus giving the audition requirements for the 


various classifications, the Guild publishes a Yearbook containing 


the membership list and pictures of pupils who have won special 


recognition. Another publication is Piano Guild Notes, a bi-monthly 
newspaper reporting activities of members and including articles 
related to piano teaching. 

The work of the Guild has been carried on almost entirely by Dr. 
Allison, with the able assistance of his wife. Few organizations have 
owed their growth and continued existence to one person so much as 
the Guild has to him. 

For information concerning the National Guild of Piano Teachers 


write to P. O. Box 1113, Austin, Texas. 
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Mrs. Nelson’s letter raises questions for which she feels 


answers are greatly needed. If you, too, are puzzled 


over the hows and whys of interpreting ornaments, 


or any other specific problem in music you are playing 


or teaching, send your question to The Sounding Board 


(co The Piano Teacher, 1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois) 


and we'll find an expert to give vou an answer. To start off, 


we ll ask Dr. Newman to explain in a subsequent issue 


the passage in the Bach Invention No.1 that is bothering Mrs. Nelson. 


With several harpsichordists 


VIVINY 
delightful concerts of early keyboard 
music, plus the growth of the discipline 
of musicology in recent years, there is 
widespread interest today in Baroque 
and Classic music and its embellish- 
ments. 

Many of us grew up in the backwa 
of the Romantic era and our knowledge 
and familiarity with music of earlier pe- 
riods has come in recent years. There is 
a decided awkwardness and timidity on 
the part of many teachers, especially 
those who received the basic part of 
their piano training before 1935, in play- 
ing even Bach Inventions with the real- 
izations of the ornaments found in cur- 
rent editions. (Compare an old Mason 
or Busoni edition with that of William 
S. Newman.) 

Granted such articles as Scott Gold- 
thwaite’s on Ornamentation in your 
Handbook for Piano Teachers are excel- 
lent, as are all the books in his Bibliog- 
raphy, Mr. Apel’s Table in the Harvard 
Dictionary, and even Bach’s own expla- 
nations shown in the new facsimile of 
his Clavier-Biichlein vor Wilhelm Friede- 
mann Bach put out by Yale University. 
The trouble with all of these is that the 
ornaments are taken out of context. We 
can all memorize tables and rules, even 
memorize the so-called exceptions, but 
they do not seem to coincide with the 
realizations we find printed. 

The scholars and artists say: “Soak 
yourself in the literature of the period 
and use your good taste and judgment.” 
Very fine for those who can devote ex- 
tended periods of study to these ques- 
tions. But the teacher—THE PIANO 
rEACHER—who, in the course of an after 
noon, must teach everything from 7h 
Two of Us toa Bach Fugue does not have 
time for such immersion. Nor does his 


high school student who ts working o1 
a Beethoven Sonata, Bach Inventior 
and an accompaniment for Brigadoon 
to be given next month by the school 
choral group 

We piano teachers need detailed analy- 
sis of ornamentation. We would like to 
know not only the Aow for realizing or- 
naments, but also the why. For example, 
in Dr. Newman’s edition of the Two 
Part Inventions, what is the ornament 
in measures 5 and 6 of No. 1? Most 
scholars would call it a short trill (Glea 
son says the inverted mordent did not 
exist in J. S. Bach’s time and occurred 
only later in the time of C. P. E. Bach) 
Why is this ornament realized differently 
in measure 6 from the way it is in meas- 
ure 5? 

These are the types of questions our 
high school pupils are popping at us. 
These young people are curious; they 
want straightforward, exact answers to 
their questions. This subject falls under 
the “it all depends” category. You pub- 
lish editions with the ornamentation 
problems solved for the busy teacher, 
but there seems to be a missing link in 
the exposition. The reader, or teacher, or 
performer, didn’t get in on the reasons 
for the decisions. Our symbols and no- 
menclature need a little more spelling 
out or nailing down. 

MAryY JARMAN NELSON 
Winter Park, Florida 


A not-too-difficult waltz 


In answer to the request of Laurel 
Fischer in the November-December issue 
for an easy but rewarding paraphrase of 
Strauss waltzes, | would suggest the ex- 
cellent “Fledermaus” by Grinfeld, less 
intricate than that by Godowsky. 

JAN HOLCMAN 
New York Cit) 


A new system of scale fingerings 


The article « this 
Randlett in the Januar 
has provoked an unust 
four of which appear 
I very much enjoyed the i 
article, “A New System of Scale Finge 
ing,’ by Samuel I Randlett u | 
January-February issue of THE PIANO 
TEACHER. Mr. Randlett has really con 
up with an ingeniously simple ar 
cal idea. As you probably know 
very much interested in scale matters 
The other articles are informative, to 
and the New Publications supplement 
generous In size and intriguing in quality 
Best wishes from a subscriber, 
HENRY LEVIN 
New York ¢ 


The new system of scale fingering in 
your January-February issue has been 
carefully tried out by me and several 
pupils. Here is my comment 

For an advanced pianist the system is 
difficult to adjust to. He plays scales by 
**feel”’ and the fingers go back to the con 
ventional fingering when he allows his 
attention to stray; 
over. 


instinct just takes 


Mr. Randlett’s thesis reminds me of 
the several attempts to revamp the type- 
writer keyboard. While better ones can 
be worked out than the conventional 
one, there is too much conservatism to 
enable any new system to become estab- 
lished. 

The same will apply, I am afraid, to 
the new scale system. The piano key 
board, for instance, is by no means the 
most convenient arrangement tor ease 
of execution. Arthur Loesser in his won- 
derful book Men, Women and Pianos de- 
scribes in detail an attempt to reorganize 





the conventional piano keyboard. But it 
meant scrapping thousands of pianos as 
well as re-learning the instrument and so, 
practical as the new method was, it died. 
It would, however, be interesting to 
use Randlett’s fingering with some be- 
ginners and compare their progress and 
dexterity with another batch of begin- 
ners who had used the old fingerings. A 
scientific test of this kind would be the 
only fair way of evaluating the new 
fingerings. 
But I warn Mr 
gods die hard!” 
Fetix De COLA 
Hollywood, California 


Randlett: “The old 


1 am somewhat reluctant to criticize 


the scale fingerings proposed by Samuel 
Randlett since they show a thoughtful 
consideration and simplification and 
could be practiced in rhythmic patterns 
otes to the beat 
However, we must not conf 


of one, two, and three 1 
ise college re- 
quirements with the needs of the begin- 
ning and intermediate student. In the 
beginning and intermediate stages of 
piano playing there is no need for paral- 
lel scales hands together, since these do 
not exist in music except |! 
compositions 

The Randlett fingering does not always 
provide for the fourth finger on a black 
key in the left hand, notably in the keys 
of A>, E>, B> n so far 
as speed and smoothness is concerned. 
The Randlett fingering, as with Gallico’s 


a few difficult 


This ts a defect 


system, favors power and coordination 


between the hands. Gallico points out 
that “‘There is an arm’s fingering and a 
finger’s tingering.”’ 
Congratulations to Mr. Randlett for 

a noble attempt to solve an important 
problem. At a certain stage of the pupil’s 
progress, there is profit to be derived 
from the study of the Randlett plan 

WILLIAM O'TOOLE 

Director, 

Trenton Conservatory of Music 


Trenton, New Jersey 


I would like to express my pleasure at 
reading the article on scale fingering by 
Samuel Randlett which appeared in the 
January-February issue of your maga- 
zine. 

This very interesting article presented 
one of the most logical and imaginative 
approaches toa problem which plagues 
many piano teachers that I have read in 
some time. It is very gratifying to realize 
that such intelligent approaches are be 
ing made to problems of piano technique 

JACQUELINE JOHNSON 


Detroit, Michigan 


Help wanted 


Please accept my delayed compliments 
on your article ““More Than Just The 
Notes” by Felix De Cola 

I would like to read an article on disci 
pline. How hard can I drive a student 
without making him discouraged? On 
the other hand, how much should I cater 
to his personal tastes at the risk of slow 
ing up his serious progress” 

JAMES Woops 
Ridgewood, New Jer 


The following two letters were unsigned 
since they were returned with The Piano 
Teacher Annual Survey questionnaires in 


the January-February issue. 


How can we get more young, up-and- 
coming teachers in new suburban areas? 
Older ladies just won't sell their homes 
and move to the suburbs, and mothers 
with three, four, and five youngsters 
can’t car-pool a child to the city for les- 
sons. I am swamped! 

L met a lovely girl who will graduate 
from Colorado U. next spring. She plans 
to teach in Denver in the heart of the 
apartment district because it will be 
close to her husband’s work! How can 
you make it known that a two-bedroom 
home in the suburbs rents for little more 
than a decent apartment in the city, and 
3,000 
homes contains a full piano class for 
many of us? 


that a housing development of 


Stick it in your fine magazine maybe? 


x * * 


What does one do with students who 
have studied elsewhere and been pushed 
ahead too fast, and many basic things 
have been neglected? With them it’s 
mostly a matter of playing notes. Rhythm, 
tone quality, pedaling clearly, dynamics 
are only incidental. Attempts at correc- 
tion makes them feel that they are being 
held back. Should correction begin with 
one thing, or should we go at everything 
at once? 


Teaching a handicapped pupil 
I have had 


the opportunity and privilege of teaching 


For two and a half years 


a boy, now nine years of age, who is able 
to use his right hand only, due to polio. 
Also, he has not the full use of that arm 
and shoulder. Because of his outstanding 
ability and a devoted and cooperative 
mother, we are progressing steadily. The 
problem now is as he advances to find 
music which can be adapted to our pres- 
ent need. 


So far I have been able to arrange 
material by selecting certain pieces and 
exercises from a number of books. This 
is done by combining the staves, using 
the same chords but making them play- 
able by him, and the use of much damper 
pedal. The fingering necessarily has to 
be changed, sometimes a note raised or 
lowered an octave, or the time slightly 
altered to include a greatly needed bass 
note. I have found that pieces with runs 
from bass to treble work out very well 
It really is surprising how full and satis- 
fying the music sounds. 

Music not readily adaptable, such as 
Clementi, Op. 36, we use as duets. He 
really delights in playing these sonatinas 
with his mother. In the lesson these are 
reserved until the last for “dessert,”’ so to 
speak 

He participates in recitals, played in 
the Piano Guild Auditions last year, win- 
ning a superior rating, and I plan to enter 
him this year, too. He ts also playing 
trumpet in school, which pleases us all. 

Teaching him is a rewarding experi- 
ence. Many thanks to you for the oppor- 
tunity to pass it on to others, who may 
have some helpful suggestions. 

LUELLA BLAIR 
Corning, New York 


Dear Subscriber interests 


lo enjoy SNPS very much and 
iate THE PIANO TEACHER. The 


le art 
touching different yet related sub 
jects are invaluable. | have many, many 
years of teaching behind me and yet have 
often thought that we had not found the 
completely perfect way and so | read 
with attention and interest in the Novem 
ue the Dear Sub 
your pupils imi- 


ber-December, 1959 1 
scriber letter on should 
tate. 

Long may this magazine continue! 
JEAN MCCRACKEN 


Portland, Oregon 


Club programs based on 
THE PIANO TEACHER 


THE PIANO TEACHER 
fine magazine. As program chairman « 
the Boise Chapter of the National Gui 
of Piano Teachers I have used the maga- 
zine aS a source of program material 
Three of our programs have been built 
around “Playing Bach on the Moder 
> Piano Music,” 
and “Piano Teaching in Britain,” by 


James Ching, this last supplemented wit! 


Piano,” **Memorizing 


i review of his study books 
Mrs. RAYMOND J. Bri 
Boise, Idah 





teaching piano 


Weekly classes supplement the private lesson, and provide group experiences vital to total social adjustment. Here the children learn a new song. 





by 
Sister Mary Mark, 
and !.H.M. 


Lenore McGuire 


Sister Mary Mark, I. H. M., holds a 
Ph.D. degree in Music Theory from East- 
man School of Music. In addition to her 
activities as Professor of Music at Im- 
maculate Heart College in Los Angeles, 
she is the pianist of the Immaculate 
Heart Trio (Capitol Records), and chair- 
man of the Sigma Alpha Iota National 
Braille Music Transcription Committee. 

Lenore McGuire has received an M.A 
in Education from Immaculate Heart 
College and has worked for a number of 
years with blind children, both privately 
and in the Los Angeles schools. She 
teaches Braille in the Department of Ed- 
ucation of Immaculate Heart College 
and piano in the School of Music Pre- 
paratory Department 

Sister Mary Mark and Miss McGuire 
have collaborated on a textbook for 
sighted teachers, Piano for the Blind 
Child: A Plan for Beginning Instruction 
and are also completing a series of in- 
struction books for blind piano stu- 
dents, Read, Remember and Play, avail- 
able both in Braille and in print. Further 
informat on about these books may be 
obtained from Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege School of Music, 2021 N. Western 
Avenue, Los Angeles 27, California. 


For the teacher who 1s beginning the piano instruction of 
a blind child, there is a rich, challenging, and enjoyable 


experience waiting. Teaching the blind child to play the 


piano offers the rewarding opportunity of opening new 


and exciting facets in his world, a world which is largely 
that of sound. This fact has been rediscovered again and 
again at Immaculate Heart College in Los Angeles, where 
a large group of blind children 1s studying piano in the 


School of Music Preparatory Department. 





Is teaching piano to a blind child different from teach- 
ing piano to a sighted child? Fundamentally there is no 
difference. In every student, whether sighted or blind, the 
piano teacher will find characteristics which contribute to 
the child’s musical progress, as well as those which need 
attention and correction. The teacher’s ingenuity will be 
challenged further by certain habits and characteristics of 
the blind child which have been firmly established before 
the beginning of piano study. 

In his pre-school years, the blind child has directed 
much time and attention to listening. He has carefully and 

> ee oe appreciatively listened to the sounds in the home—the 
$e doorbell, the toaster, and the vacuum cleaner; and the 
jel patterns of the sounds of the outdoor world—the rustling 
of the trees, the crackling of a leaf, and the singing of a 
bird. He has delighted in imitating these sounds and 
rhythms, and has taken pride in his ability to identify and 

distinguish them 

When the blind child reaches school age, grou 

Gerry is absorbed and a planned music program give a new di ion to 
in playing a duet with Sandy. this early interest in sounds and rhythm. He will respond 
ited chibives aoe eves mai with enthusiasm to rote singing, learning to play 

musical instruments, and music listenins 
ensemble 
cepoes wate playing activities provide further preparation for the in 
than sighted children. J of piano study. Which of us is not delighted 


instruction of a child with a keen ear, already 


to listen and appreciate ? 

Teaching piano to the blind child is 
problems, however. Many 
oped, through the pre-school years, habits \ 
culiar to the blind child. Commonly called “ 
these habits include “‘eye-poking,” “rockit 
ing the head.”” Blindisms, if allowed to go 
will directly affect both the child’s appearance 
formance at the plano. 


Difficulty in relaxing is also a problem f 

children. For others, problems of coordinati 

present. Whether the blind child’s personal diffic 

with piano study be these or others, the effort it takes to 

instruct him 1s well worth while. The many hours of en 

joyment which will be his in later years will mean even 

more to him than they would be to a sighted person 
How do we begin the piano instruction of blind chil 


) 
dren 


We believe that a period of rote preparation, prior 


to the beginning of Braille notation, is necessary. This 
provides an opportunity for establishing a foundation in 
theory, for continuing the child’s ear training, and for giv 
ing time to such problems as relaxation and coordination 
Further, a rote period will prepare the blind child for the 
idiosyncrasies of Braille notation, which require a de 
tailed knowledge of music fundamentals. The child can 
become accustomed to the terminology and order of signs 
which he will later encounter. Finally, a rote period will 


enable the blind child who shows a general readiness for 





piano instruction, but who is not yet ready to read nota- The teacher may be guided in the preparation of the 
tion because of a lack of facility in reading literary Braille, child for Braille notation by the Primer of Braille Musi: 
to begin piano study immediately. (American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Ken- 


What are some of the idiosyncrasies of Braille notation tucky, 1930), a series of drill exercises on an adult level 


for which the child can be prepared in the rote period? For the chiid the Primer mz > used, supplemented by 


The system is primarily a letter notation and each note !s Braille transcriptions of beginning piano books intended 
inseparable from its rhythmic value; thus the child speaks for the sighted child. Braille editions of most of the Blake, 
of C, an eighth; D, a whole; or F, a quarter. Instead of Diller and Quaile, Frost, Schaum, and Thompson books 
reference to the place of a certain note on the staff, the can be purchased, and with a li 
child will speak of its place on the keyboard, as second can convert into Braille any othe 

octave E, a quarter; or fourth octave C, a half. Only one ise 

tone of a chord (the highest in the right hand, the lowest However, we must realize that 

in the left hand) is notated by letter name; the other tones books the order of presentatior 


are indicated by interval from that note. For example, a music itself which the child ts given, is almost totally influ 
diminished chord on the note D would be written D, a enced by our inkprint system of notation (staff, rhythmic 
whole (or half, quarter, etc.), third interval, flat fifth inter relationships, manner of writing chords, etc.) ause of 


val. Key signatures are indicated merely by the number of the peculiarities of Braille notation, the teacher will need 


AaALCliCl bit FICC 

sharps or flats. to combine the information in the Primer with judicious 

Since the various Braille codes (literary, musical, mathe- choosing of material brailled from inkprint, and perhaps 
matical) are written in a linear fashion with one symbol with original little pieces of his own. Only in this way car 
following the other, the child must learn the proper order the child be given a valid sequence of information and 
in which to expect the symbols. He needs to know that the experience, logically related to the Braille notation system 
symbols for pedal down, for dynamic indications, for an And how do the children respond to all this 
accidental, and for the proper octave all precede the note companying pictures tell the story. Whether they ¢ 
in that order. Following the note the child will find the ing the piano, working at the Braillewritet 
symbols for fingering, for a slur or tie as needed, for the a group, their joy in making music is obvious 
intervals if there is a chord involved, and for the pedal re- shared by the piano teacher who enthusiasticall 
lease. These are all signs he will encounter in first-grade the challenge offered by a blind piano student 
piano music. 


Jerry is ready to take a little melodic dictation on the Braillewriter. 





Because music Braille necessarily uses the same six-dot cell as literary 

the child’s study of Braille notation must be delayed until he can read and write 
literary Braille rather well. Braille notation is a completely horizontal system 
Dynamic markings are ordinarily incorporated in the left hand. Also note the 
manner of marking key signatures, pitch, rhythmic values, chords. 


The camera caught an exciting moment here — Marilyn’s first *‘look”’ 





my studio 


The article reprinted here from the 
San Luis Valley Courier fe//s the stor) 
of Evelyn Tozier of 


who, although blind from childhood, 


lamosa, Colorado 


is a successful piano teacher 
and influential in the musical life 


of her community. 


Miss Evelyn Tozier, Alamosa’s blind 
pianist and composer, began her 40th 
year Tuesday, Sept. 8 as a piano teacher. 

She reached Alamosa in 1921 on a 
blustery day and asked for a room. “‘l 
shall be a permanent guest,” she said 
That was 38 years ago. Evelyn opened 
her first studio in the old Born Hall 
Later after a series of moves, she decided 
to purchase her own home. Since that 
time, 30 years ago, she has lived in a six- 
room house which she has managed to 
pay for from her earnings. 

Miss Tozier established her studio at 
her home, and at times has had as many 
as fifty pupils. Many who are now prom- 
inent musicians and teachers over the 
Valley received their training from her. 

The story of Miss Tozier’s life is the 
story of a blind girl whose love of, and 
gift for, music lifted her from the depths 
of personal discouragement to a loved 
place in Alamosa’s community life. 

Evelyn was born at Rico, Colo. in the 
nineties during the silver boom era of 
Colorado. When a few months old, 
Evelyn with her parents, went from Rico 
to Dunton, where hot springs and mines 
provided a living for a few families. 

She was their first child and word soon 
went around the camp that the Tozier’s 
baby had been born blind. The Toziers 
never had another child. 


TELL US HOW you operate vour studio. We will send SUMMY NEW PUBLICATION SERVIC! 


By the time Evelyn was six she had 
been to all the doctors within reach of 
the poor mining family. The verdict was 
that she would be blind always and that 
the faint flicker of light then discernible 
would fade with adolescence 

Evelyn remembers colors, outlines of 
objects and persons, grass and flowers as 
she saw them in the few years she had 
partial sight. By the time she was three, 
Evelyn had displayed an almost uncanny 
talent for music 
could talk she had begun to sing hymns 


Almost as soon as she 


she had heard at church and the songs her 
mother sang and whistled. The Toziers 
owned a four-octave telescope orgar 
which was played at church dances and 
other gatherings. Held on one or the 
other of her parent’s laps, she learned to 
pick out notes on the instrument, and to 
improvise and to play tunes. The old or 
gan has its place today in Miss Tozier’ 
studio, along with a Steinway baby grand, 
and a spinet piano. 

Evelyn was sent to the School for the 
Blind and Deaf at Colorado Springs, 
where at the age of nine she learned to 
read music through the New York point 
system of embossed reading for the blind 

a highly difficult process 

Later when her sight gradually faded 
Evelyn lived with her parents on a ranch 
near Four Corners, the boundary line of 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. 

When she realized she could no longer 
see she was taken to a specialist in Kan 
sas City. Given no hope to see, Evelyn 
went back to school where she learned to 
do things for herself. She was graduated 
upon completion of a course equivalent 
to that of high school, plus a year’s aca- 
demic training 

Her teachers and other musicians er 
couraged her to develop her talent as a 
musician. The Toziers enrolled thei 
daughter in the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music in Boston. She was the 
only blind student. 

Evelyn studied piano and several or 
chestra instruments. Her work was car 
ried on through the New York point sy 
tem and lectures. A voice teacher gave 
her private lessons without cost and soon 
Evelyn was rated as a coming colora- 
tura. She won the admiration of the 
school for her courage and accomplish- 
ments. But the expense was far greater 
than the Toziers had estimated and she 
gave up her studies 

Although Evelyn is well known in 
Alamosa and throughout the region and 


free for a year for each article accepted. Address your contributions (don’t forget photos!) 


to My Studio, THE PIANO TEACHER, 1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


state for her musical abilities, only those 
closest to hey are familiar with her dreams 
and ambitions and the courage and brav- 
ery needed to make her life an inspi- 
ration. 

“Contrary to the belief of the sighted, 
there is no sensation of blackness in be- 
ing blind,” Miss points out 
Thought of light as known by sighted 


Tozier 


people is dismissed from the mind, and 
the world then becomes a world of 
thought. This enables the blind to culti- 
vate a marvelous power of concentra- 
tion and their other senses become so 
highly sensitized that one ts able to ex- 
perience keenly all the little things of life 
and nature. 

Through her faith in God and her fel 
low men, Miss Tozier has been given a 
great spiritual light, the light which she 
says will never fail 


In years past Miss Tozier played dinner 
music at the Walsh Hotel. For three 
years before World War II she presented 
a program over Station KGIW, and 
after the war again had her own radio 
program. She played her own composi- 
tions and often presented a pupil on the 
program. 

She was once president of the former 
Alamosa Music Club and in recent years 
has promoted Alamosa Community Con- 
cert Association. Miss Tozier has served 
as pianist for the Alamosa Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, of which 
she is a charter and honorary member, 
for more than a quarter of a century 
She played for Chamber of Commerce 
meetings for 17 years. Miss Tozier is 
chairman of the board of the Alamosa 
Church of Christ, Scientist, and church 
organist. 

One of the outstanding musical event 
of the year is Miss Tozier’s annual recital 
at Alamosa high school. A large crowd 
is always on hand for the program of 
solo, duo and group selections presented 
by Miss Tozier and her pupils 

With the help of a girl once a week to 
help her clean, Evelyn keeps an attrac 
tive, neat home and studio which were 
recently redecorated. She has some new 
furniture and shiny new floors have been 
laid in three rooms. Miss Tozier says 
frozen meals and foods make cooking 
less of a problem. She eats practically all 
Evelyn makes her 
way to all the familiar places 


her meals at home 
town 
For relaxation she reads by the touct 
system, attends musical movies and plays 


and also enjoys the radio. 








Miss Newcomb (far right) and an assistant teaching basic musicianship to a group of youngsters. 


Miss Newcomb, as Head of the Preparatory Department at 


as been able to test her mother-supervi 


Mother-supervisior solution to the practice prob- 
to 
I} IS 


musicianship 


lem. Practice must be efficient and proficient if it 


iS 


demands of our educational philosophy 


that 
We believe that no edu- 


meet the 


philosophy, briefly stated, is basic 


should be taught in piano study 
cation has taken place unless the subject has been taught 


” We 


piano teaches a discipline that is 


in such a manner that the student can use the knowled 
gained “for himself, by in another situation 
believe that the study of 


universally needed. It teaches, more than any other sub- 


} 


ject, both physical and mental control and contributes 


greatly to the total development of personality. Because 
of these values, we believe that every child should have 
his chance to work with the piano 

To carry out this philosophy required study and experi- 
mentation. Early in my teaching career | discovered that 
one lesson a week could not do the job. | realized that we 
had to teach both reading and performance 


skills 


a compli- 


cated combination of and that we were spending 


by Zelah Newcomb 


Uilir 


sion plan at length and found that it 


trained teacl 

ne a cl ild to rei 

The 1 
reading 1s learned at all by anyone tn the tin 


As soon as Ih 


ganization, I started the pr 


familiar for four or five years 


ad the opportunity to stud 
methods and or 
This is still our procedure, with variations. Our begit 
have three semesters of class work befo 
plan starts 


Before 


teacher must know not only wl 


mother-supervision Cat 


il 


portant, just how to get 


urse of study, similar 


the public schools. Plans are made for pre 
high school levels and include at each lev 
" 


study work); (2) technic (scales 


(class 


etc.); (3) drills (flash cards for tl 


technic, 





written work for the later years); (4) ensemble (class 
work); (5) music materials selected for teaching principles. 

For the first two years, we use at least eight parallel 
reading books similar to Teaching Little Fingers by 
Thompson. The children harmonize many of these little 
tunes. They also learn to transpose these simple pieces 
into the keys of C, G, D, and F, and some do more. Trans- 
position is important because it requires accurate interval 
reading and keyboard feeling. 

At this level, the work must be very carefully supervised 
[he practice routines must be carried on correctly. The 
child must recite aloud, rhythmically and accurately. The 
hands are covered up and the eyes must stay on the book. 
No hit-and-miss practice will produce the mastery of these 
routines. There is far too much to do for the child to do 
it alone. He must have help and plenty of it. There are six 
basic practice procedures. Each piece must be played, 
tapping with the foot, while reciting out loud: (1) rhythms, 
(2) letters, (3) counts, (4) ups-and-downs, (5) fingering 
and, finally, (6) singing when there are words. Each child 
and each mother knows just what is expected of him. Thus 
we help him form correct habits of reading, fingering, and 
phrasing without which the intricate performance of piano 
playing will not come off 

These mothers are tremendous ime 2 id 
in practice and coming to lessons takes a big effi Wher 
the child is registered the 
bility of attending all ‘ 1¢, too, must learn what 
to do. Of course, there of mothers; some do 

uch better than others but all give their devotion to the 
task and cooperate to the best of their ability. When a 
mother fails to measure up, we can only suggest that she 

1 another teacher. The child is much too precious to be 

irt, as he is bound to be if he is the only child in the class 
ut proper supervision 


The work we are doing with the mothers has become 


more and more interesting, satisfying, and rewarding. It 


is a real challenge for us to help these women see their 
children more objectively. Mothers are much too close to 
their children to get a good perspective. It is interesting to 
plan and explain the work to them. We become mucl 
more efficient when we have to justify as well as teach the 
practice routines. 

As the children grow older, the mothers withdraw and 
become “powers behind the throne,” as it were. But it is 
really surprising how many of them still come to the les- 
sons when they no longer need to do so 

That the mothers are enthusiastically for our program 
is shown by reactions expressed in letters | have received 

h the following excerpts are typical 
eeds both a parent’s nterest and help Interest is 
greater when we are ¢ 


| 


ictively participating. By silently 
tching each lesson and making suggestions during practice, 


interest continues and increases. In a family as large as ours 


it is sometimes the only chance the child has for regular indi- 
vidual attention. I have also learned a great deal about each of 
my girl’s ability to learn and about the temperamental reac- 
tions of each. 


A mother who has to be in attendance at poor lessons as 
well as good lessons can interpret these experiences further to 
the child. I believe it important for me to know the teacher and 
what she is teaching my child not only musically but by exam- 
ple as an adult. It is difficult to learn these things in casual and 
superficial meetings. 


Again let me thank you for letting me share my children’s 
piano education. 

Mrs. RopDERICK DILLON 

Le Roy, Illinois 


Our two daughters have been enrolled in the present system 
for only two years. Prior to this, both received piano lessons 
from private teachers for a period of three years and four 
years, respectively. 


During the lessons from private teachers, my attendan 
discouraged, because it might “‘make the child nervous 
sequently, the child’s word was all I had in reference 
material she covered, the system by which she was taught 


the content of the lesson to be practiced for the coming week 


I think that our girls are fairly normal children, and there 
were many times when I was “‘wrong” if I tried to help the 
child because “that’s not what the teacher said!’ I strongly 
suspect that most mothers who have gone through the private 
lesson ordeal have had a like phrase thrown at them from their 
offspring. 


If I had not been present during the girls’ lessons the last two 
years, | should have been truly ““wrong’’ when I helped them 
during their practice time. As it is, 1 Know when they are wrong 
in their practice methods, I understand the terminology (so 
new to me) as it is explained to them, and I see what is expected 
of them 


Nothing can be accomplished in this life without sacrifice. As 
a family, we do without many material thi order to have 
spiritual things. This music program falls in this last classifica- 
tion. We have to drive 120 miles a week in order to meet the 
requirements of the program. My only regret is that I did not 
enroll my daughters four years ago! 

Mrs. Joe EUBANK 

Farmer City, Illinois 


As | am not a musician, the “mother-supervision” program 
has been a godsend to me. Only by going to the lessons and 
studying could I possibly know what is necessary to draw 
music from the keyboard 


I’m convinced that without this constant contact my boys 
would have stopped playing years ago and would never have 
known the delights and pleasures of the musical world. Having 
had experience with their study of other instruments without a 
‘““mother-supervision” program, I am well aware of how much 


more comes off if the mother and teacher have close contact 


While it has been time-consuming, it has been one of the most 
rewarding experiences of my life and has kept me in close con 
tact with my boys. We can speak the same language, which 1 
very important in this day and age 
Mrs. RoYAL BARTRUM 
Normal, Illinois 





Music Study in France by Maurice Dumesnil 
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The lobby of the Palais des Beaux-Arts 


just before a Jeunesses Musicales concert 


SEVERAL QUESTIONS OFTEN ARISE regarding the status of music teaching in France. 
They deal principally with the organization of schools, the economic situation of 
teachers, and the repertoire used. Last year I was able to seek the answers to these 
questions from distinguished musicians who are or have been directors or profes- 
sors in conservatories and music schools in Paris and the provinces. For their part 


they showed interest in learning more about musical education in the United States. 


May—June 1960 





Q. What are the arrangements for teaching music in the 
{re the 
teachers paid a salary or just a commission on lessons actu- 


national, municipal, and private schools in France 


ally given? 

A. Only one music school, the Conservatoire National 
Supérieur de Paris, is entirely supported financially by the 
government. Here the level of teaching is very high 
Instruction is generally given in classes of twelve, meeting 
three times a week. This is most valuable training as it per- 
mits students to hear the observations and criticisms of 
the teacher and compare them with their own. The Con- 
servatoire is practically a scholarship institution and ad- 
mission is gained through a contest held at the beginning 
of the school year. A few places are available for foreign- 
ers on condition that they prove themselves worthy of 
being selected regardless of their nationality. Foreigners 
endorsed by a recommendation from their consultate can 
also take private lessons from a teacher of their choice and 
attend his or her classes as an auditor. 

The Ecoles Nationales de Musique are financed partly 
by the government and partly by the city councils of the 
larger cities where they are located. Teachers are paid a 
salary proportionate to the number of hours given. The 
classes of these schools are examined regularly by inspec- 
tors from the Ministry of Art and Letters. 

Municipal conservatories (Conservatoires Municipaux, 
or Ecoles Municipales de Musique) exist in many cities of 
medium size. Their artistic standing is variable and they 
are financed entirely by the city. They are neither con- 
trolled nor inspected by delegates from the ministry, as 
national schools are. 

Professors in all above institutions are allowed to teach 
privately at home or in an outside studio and this adds 
substantially to their income since many students are at- 
tracted to them because of the prestige of their official 
position. This brings us to the important matter of finan- 
cial remuneration. 

France, like most countries since the war, has been hit 
by growing inflation. In December, 1958 a new currency 
devaluation took place, carrying the exchange valuation 
of the dollar from 350 francs down to around 500. Once 


more music teachers are suffering because piano lessons 


are not an essential and can be forgone when the prices 


of material commodities increase sharply. 

As conditions stand at the present, a good teacher in a 
smaller city may charge only sixty-five cents to one dollar 
per lesson of one full hour (half-hour lessons are seldom 
given except to solfeggio students or first-graders in 
piano). Naturally the highest paid teachers are in Paris. 
Professors at the National Conservatory can charge a 
maximum of eight to ten dollars an hour, which is con- 
sidered a marvelous return by their less fortunate col- 


leagues. 


From the above one can realize the hardships created 
by the spirals of inflation—the number of hours of daily 
toil needed among the lower paid teachers, who form the 
immense majority, in order to meet the budget require- 
ments of an average household. Apart from a few lucky 
ones the situation of the musical profession is indeed not 
a happy one. 

In Paris the Ecole Normale de Musique (private) occu- 
pies the place of next importance to the Conservatoire. It 
has grown enormously since its foundation in 1921. Its 
attendance is distinctly cosmopolitan and tuition rates are 
within the reach of modest budgets. Here one can take any 
subject alone or the full course which covers (apart from 
study of an instrument) harmony, counterpoint, history of 
music, and pedagogy. Professors teach on a commission 
basis. 

Q. What sort of general music instruction is 
colleges and public schools 

A. In the colleges there exist certain courses related to 
music education and dealing with elementary solfeggio 
and choral singing. There are no instrumental classes but 
private lessons may be taken by students at their own ex- 
pense from teachers approved by the school. This applies 
chiefly to internes (full boarders). The same situation con- 
cerning solfeggio and choral singing prevails in public 
schools. There are no private lessons because all pupils are 
externes who can take lessons outside. In all colleges and 
schools the use of records is increasingly relied upon t 
create interest in the best classical and modern compo 
sitions. 

Q. Solfeggio occupies a prominent place in France. Has 
there been any effort to find out whether the fine musician- 
ship of French instrumentalists is due more to their training 
in solfeggio or to their exceptional musical capacit) 

A. Beyond any doubt solfeggio can be credited for the 
result. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because as a principle the study of an instrument is 
preceded by some months of solfeggio training. Thus the 
ground is prepared and beginners find no problems in 
counting their beats and observing their rests. This basic 
training at an early age remains for life. It also fixes note 
relationship, sequences, and harmonies. In short it ena- 
bles one to know what he is doing and facilitates sight- 
reading and the assimilation of new music. Paraphrasing 
Hans von Bilow’s famous dictum on technic, the French 
teachers might say, ““Three things are necessary in order 
to become a good musician: solfeggio, solfeggio, sol- 
feggio!”’ 

But apart from solfeggio there is another factor con- 
tributing to the musicianship noticeable among both pro- 
fessionals and amateurs, and that is chamber music. This 


form of music is not presented in concerts as much as it 





was several decades igo Dut it still flourishes in private 


gatherings, and friend et together for an evening 
of quintets, quartets, tri sonatas. 

YV. Is contempora ni used in the eari 
study ? Is any American mi used 

\ To both questior inswer 1s No. A 
known in America as “teaching mi als does 1 
n France. No method b s covering the first years at 
plano are ever printed. 1 is because all teachers possess 
i strong individuality. 1 ous of their ability 


select whatever ea ident née They are sensitive 


mative and would resent any effort at 


idea 1s preps 
would prev 


It would ha 


nterpretation must have 
on. One might wonder 

I exercises and scales 
be obtained fron 


is on wi 


This is because piano study 
at might be call 1 voluntary basis. There is no 
apparent effort to forc piano study if it is not 
wanted. Should youngsters prefer to go in for art or sports 


quently those who choos« 


they are left free to do 


to learn to play the piano accept readily the guidance of 

teacher in whom they hav onfidence. Most of them are 
ambitious and eager to get the recognition of a diploma 
even if music remains an avocation. Many orchestras ir 


provincial cities accept amateurs and one can see doctors, 


lawyers, and businessmen seated next to professionals 


and holding their own very well 


Mr. Dumesnil in the market square at Caens. 
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Intimately acquainted with the musical life 


of both his native France and of America. 
where he has taught at Michigan State 
and Roosevelt Universities, 

Mr. Dumesnil tells of music stud) 


lH his homeland toda\ . 
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LETTER VI 
On the Selection of Compositions 
Most Suitable for Each Pianist 


to know, my dear Miss, what compositions 
‘fly to play, so that you may learn all that are 


1 


as that 1s possible, and that too, in a natural 
essive order; and it does credit to your taste, 
are desirous not only of studying the favorite 
present day, but likewise the most striking 


he earlier and more ancient masters. 


Your worthy teacher has already recommended to you 
the admirable studies of Bertini, Cramer, etc., as also my 
Grand Scale Exercises; and I cannot but rejoice that you 
have also had the goodness and patience to occupy your- 
self with some other of my own contributions towards 
School tor 
Virtuosi—of Graces and Embellishments—of Le 
Staccato, &c. 


The studies just named 


furthering volubility of execution—such as my 


gato and 


merely practical aim; but, 1 
quently appears under the same ¢ 
pieces by Chopin, Hiller, Hummel, He 
Liszt, Potter, Thalberg, and many others 
recommend you to study at some future tin \ en your 
execution shall have reached a very high gree of excel 
lence: for most of these pieces are splendid Oravura con 
positions, intended rather for highly cultivated playe: 
and for public performances, than for the instruction 
those who, like yourself, have still t 
arrive at perfection Usetul as these 
we must not lose sight of the fact that 
sonata, a rondo, an air with variations, a 
also a study, in its way; an iat, for example 
draw from a concerto, a set of brilliant 
equally as much advantage tn regard to rapidity 
or from a sentimental adagi 
ment, in regard to expressio1 
of any set of studies whatever. 
The authors which you have 
well adapted to the purpose; fo 
such compositions as combine pleasit 
melody, and modern taste with passages 
lated for preserving a fine position of the 
example, the easier works of Bertini, Herz 
brenner, Moscheles, etc., etc. 
But you have now arrived at an 
difficult works of the above-nan 
Hummel, Cramer, Dussek, Ries, Stei 
ones of Beethoven are very suitable and proper 
In the course of the ensuing | 
try and zeal, you may easil 
vancement, that you will be enable 
ind with the best results, the difficult works of the p1 
as well as of the past times; such as those of Chopin 
[halberg, Liszt, Field, etc., as also the Concert 
mel, Kalkbrenner and Moscheles, and 
compositions of Mozart, Clementi 
Dussek, Prince Louis Ferdinand of 
In the choice of musical piece 
in mind the following points 
Ist. That we ought always to proceed fron 
easy to the more difficult as to execution 
2dly. That, as far as possible, we should make ourselves 
acquainted with the works of all great composers, and not 


by any means tie ourselves down to any favorite author 





} 


3dly. That, by degr we should also thoroughly learn years, studies and easy and appropriate pieces, have the 
the classical and truly valuable works of the earlier presumption to attempt Hummel’s concertos or Thal- 
composers. berg’s fantasias. 
Every distinguished composer requires to be played 1 The natural result of this over-haste, is that such 
a style peculiar to himself. With many, there predomi- rs, by omitting the requisite preparatory studies, 
nates a brilliant, showy, and strongly marked manner; continue imperfect, lose much time, and are at last 
with others, an expressive, quiet, connected, and gentle to execute either difficult or easy pieces, In a creditab 
style of playing is most generally called for; others, again, manner 
require a characteristic, impassioned, or even fantastic o1 This is the true cause why, although 
humorous expression; and, in many compositions, a ten- young folks devote themselves to the pianoforte, 
der, warm, playful, and pleasing mode of execution is till not so over and above rich in good players, as, 
most suitable. Lastly, there are pieces which include all all doubt, was the case formerly; and why so many, wit 
these different sty ich therefore compel the the best dispositions, and often with enormous indust: 
player to adopt corresponding alterations of manner in till remain but mediocre and indifferent performers 
<ample, Hummel’s compo- Many other pupils run into the error of attempting t 
sitions require al traordinary and pearl-like mode of decide on the merits of a composition before they are abl 
execution which duced by a lightly dropping of the to play it properly. From this it happens that many 
keys, as I hi expla i you in my Pianoforte School lent pieces appear contemptible to them, while the fau 
In Beethover vorks this style will seldom be suitable lies in their playing them in a stumbling, incorrect 
ry, dee ng, inconnected manner, often coming to 
false and discordant harmonies, missing the 
You have no doubt frequently been placed tn this situ 
tion, and, perhaps, you have sometimes impatiently 
thrown aside a piece which did not much promise t 
please you. 'n this manner, you n 
iften lost that exquisite enjoy 
ind elaborate works of the great 
have the patience to overcon 
illy inseparable from them. 
Here more particularly belong compositions in wha 


ed the strict [vile as, for example, the works 


| 
Handel, Bach, and other masters of this stamp. For tl 


execution of such pieces, generally written in several parts 
ave two pair of and in the fugi and of such single passages in tl 
ised at an improper time same style as we often meet with in the most modern c« 
ant and unintelligible noise positions, there are required a strict /egato, and 
igreeably as writing on wet firm and equal touch; and also a clear enunciation 
single part; and for the attainment of 
YW important to the pupil is ment of a peculiar mode of fir 
as to difficulty, he se- deviates very much from the us 
of pieces led for him; and I shall now add a consists in quickly and adroitly sul 


w words more on this head. Every composer, as well as another on the same key, whil 


ids | irt and his science on what his out sounding it anew 


predecessors have already done; adding to that the inven- By this substitution, the five 


/ 


let ese natural steps in advance, multiplied ad infi 


tions of his own ta nitum, and we 


it is evident that the compositions of the present distin- of the four parts of which s 

guished pianists are in many respects much more difficult is smoothly, connectedly 

than those of times gone by; and that whoever desires to though we had so many 

study them must already possess great knowledge of mu- I have now once more put your patie 

sic, and a very considerable degree of execution. But I beg of you to recollect that much of what | 
Many pupils, however, as soon as their fingers have write to you is calculated for a future period; and tl 

acquired some little facility, are led astray by the charms fore, that reading over these remarks by-and-by will pr 

of novelty, run into the error of attacking the most diffi- f still more particular service to you 

cult compositions. Not a few who can hardly play the 


scales in a decent manner, and who ought to practice for This letter is the last of a serie 





While there will be experiences to remember the rest of 
their lives for those who are able to take European music 
tours, there are stimulating events for those who remat 
in this country that may be of even more immediate value 

Foremost among such events are the many workshops 
for piano teachers. This is a report on those about whicl 
we have received information 

The most extensive of the workshops are the ones based 
on the Frances Clark Library. Because of the high interest 
last year in these one-day workshops, they are again being 
offered, but the presentation is entirely new, and new addi 
tions to the Library will be introduced. The emphasis will 
be on teaching methods, both at the beginning and 
advanced levels, and will include demonstrations of actua 
Miss 


there will be 72 of 


teaching situations. Conducted by members of 


Clark’s Princeton, New Jersey staff 


bia, So. Car.; Quincy, Ill.; San Jose, Calif.; Portlar 

Ore.; Spokane, Wash.; Billings, Mont.; St. Paul 

Chicago; New York City; Washington, D.¢ 

Va., and Knoxville, 
Several universities are planning to include m 

Among these 

Schoo 


Tenn 


piano teachers in their summer sessions 
the University of North 
Music, Michigan State, and Florida State 

The Clinic for Piano Teachers and Students at tl 


+ 


Carolina, Eastmar 


versity of North Carolina will take place June 
William S. Newman will lecture and conduct | 
onstrations as well as play a recital includins 
Chopin Etudes in honor of the 150th anniversary 
Additional 


Mary Jarman Nelson and a harpsichord rec 


pin’s birth. features will include 


thy Lane 


id 


Minn 





for further information, apply as follows: 


Frances Clark Piano Workshops Piano 
32 Vandeventer Avenue, 


Princeton, N.J. 

Leo Podolsky Piano Sessions 
1014 S. Michigan, 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

Clinic for Piano Teachers and Students 
Bureau of Short Courses, 
University Extension Division, 
Chapel Hill, No. Carolina 

Workshop for Piano Teachers 
Eastman School of Music, 
The University of Rochester, 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Teachers’ Clinic 

The Kellogg Center 

for Continuing Education, 
Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Piano Teachers Institute 
National Music Camp, 
303 So. State St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. until June 10; 
after, to Interlochen, Mich. 


Seminar for Affiliated Teachers 


Sherwood Music School, 
1014 S. Michigan, 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


MTNA Piano Section 
Miss Polly Gibbs, 
Louisiana State U1 
School of Music, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


F.S.U. Piano Teachers Confere 
Dean K. O. Kuersteiner, 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Guy Maier Association 
GMA Workshop, 


1110 Center Street, 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 


nce 


Fourth Annual Piano Workshop 





these workshops in various locations over the country 
For a list of dates and places, see the back cover of this 
magazine. 

Dr. Leo Podolsky and his associates June Davison and 
Ardella Schaub are also offering a nation-wide series of 
workshops. They will cover a broad list of topics in their 
3-day sessions, including “*Required Essentials for Group 
and Private Teaching,” “*Advancing Eleme itary Technic,” 
“Color, Sonority and Pedal in Contemporary Music,” 
well as analysis of repertoire. Opening in Oklahoma City 
the Leo Podolsky Sessions 


mer months will visit Mobile, Ala 


during the three sum 
Atlanta, Ga.; Colun 


June |, 


Eastman’s Workshop for Piano Teachers will be h 
Eugene List 


will perform 


July 25-29 Jose Echaniz, 


and allow for questions and discuss! 
the stylistic and technical aspects of the music tl 

Dr. Merle Montgomery 
musicianship to young piano students; Dr. Verne 
and D1 
and ensembl 


Also, D1 


will have sessions or 


son, on editions of music literature 


on sight-reading, accompanying, with 


portunities for active participation 


Harry Wat 


eld 


and Harold Weiss 


t 


McHose will speak on *‘Alerting the Private Music Teacl 


er to Zoning and Taxing Legislation and In 


tection.”’ This workshop occurs in the middle of the 


surance Pro- 


SIX 





week Piano Teachers tl ich will offer mor 
tensive courses In as opportunitic 
private study 
Michigan State’s n ichers’ Clinic July 11 
stress how to practice be directed towards 
ing from the begin » through intermediate 
Myrtle -Merrill will conduct sessions on “Theory 
Piano Lesson” and Poily Gibbs will speak on sucl 
s as technical control, use of the pedal, rhythm: 
morizing, sight-reading, and group acti 


Miss Gibbs may be contacted for 
MTNA P 


mor 
Walte 
ecitals” and Rob 
ry with Parents, 
th school stud d by Joseph 
At Florida Stat niversity the theme of the 
will be devel pil 
he State Departn 
of Education’s program for high school credit under 
vate instruction. Mary Reeder isted by Mary W 
ind Robert Glozbach w e in charge. Mr. Glozba 
sessions on “Commerci sic versus Jazz in Studi 
Teaching” will provide an unusual feature 
The Piano Teache itute at National Music ¢ 
Interlochen, Mich 
Simms, Mary Jarm and George Lucktenberg 
Mr. Simms will cover such subjects as: ““Modern Peda- 


gogy of Piano Technig Performance Problems, Haydn 


vill be conducted by Jol 


to Chopin,” and “‘Contemporary Literature for 
Pianist.”” Mrs. Nelson will talk of the influence o 

visual and school experience on the child, and of fosterir 
the child’s creativity, as well as review books and materials 
that have a special bearing on piano teaching. Mr. Luck- 
tenberg’s subjects are: ““The Harpsichord—lIts influence 
on Contemporary Keyboard Practices,” ““The Mechani- 
cal, Physical and Acoustical Bases of a Sound Piano 
Approach,” and “Introducing the Masterworks to the 


Intermediate and Advanced Pupil.’ The Piano Teachers 


Institute is just one part of the varied program going on 


at Interlochen at the same time. Members may attend any 
ol the other sessions and concerts and also may partici- 
pate in chamber music playing groups 

Ihe longest established of the summer workshops is the 
Sherwood Music School Seminar, now in its 23rd year. 
While this is primarily for teachers affiliated with Sher- 
wood, a limited number of others will be accepted. During 


R20 


the two ssa session, August there will be master 


classes conducted by Leo Podolsky, Leon Rosenbloom 


and Herbert Renison, lectures on teaching procedures, 


sessions presenting new teaching repertoire, theory classes, 


and open forums for pooling solutions to teaching prob 


lems, as well as opportunities tor private lessons 


have you heard... 





The Young Schumann, 
LEONARD PENNARIO, piano 
Capitol 8480 2-record Album $9.98 


This album of youthful but hardly 
immature works of Schumann includes 
two which are not frequently recorded: 
the Sonata in F-sharp Minor and Papil- 
lons. While Papillons is found more fre- 
quently on student programs than on 
the concert stage, this is undeserved 
since to project its charm requires much . 
more technique and artistry than most 
students possess. 

Project its charm Leonard Pennario 
certainly does. And while the Sonata is 





not a consistently interesting work, he ~~ 
makes the most of it, as he does in Car- 
naval and Scenes from Childhood which 
make up the rest of the album. His great 
pianistic talent reminds one of Josef 
Hofmann’s—complete technical 
command, occasionally perhaps gov- 
erned more by musical intelligence and 
taste than spontaneous feeling. But, on 
the whole, it is consistently artistic play- 
ing with more than a few delightful mo- 
ments, among which “Promenade” near 
the end of Carnaval is notable. 


The Two Pianos of Leonard Pennario 
Capitol P-8517 $4.98 


With whom could it be easier to play 
duets than oneself? Probably almost any- 
one, as Mr. Pennario most likely dis- 
covered. 

While no one can know your own 
playing better than you, yet, in playing 
with another person there are subtle cues 
to help make attacks exactly together 
that can’t be picked up from a tape re- 
corder. Playing one part of a duo while 
listening to a tape of the other means 
anticipating the other part, not really 
playing with it. 

This recording has a far better reason 
for existence, however, than as a mere 
stunt. Two-piano recordings are not 
plentiful, and the few there are display 
certain well-known teams more than the 
repertoire. 

With one or two exceptions, Mr. Pen- 
nario’s selections rarely have been re- 
corded. Yet they ave lovely and, what is 
more, several are within the abilities of 
student pianists. If you aren’t familiar 
with Brahms’ own arrangement of five 
of the waltzes from Opus 39, or some of 
the Dvorak Slavonic Dances in their orig- 
inal duet form, hear Mr. Pennario play 
them and consider them for your next 
recital. In all there are twelve numbers 
in this recording, including the Chasins 4 
arrangement of The Blue Danube, Aren- 
sky Waltz, and Jamaican Rumba by ee 
Benjamin. 
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Theme from Symphony No. 5 
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On Wings of Song 


Theme from The Moldau 
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Johann Strauss I] 


1825-1899 


jammed for a block. Father Stra 
IT'wo men named Johann Stra father t 
son, known as “The Waltz Kir 


enna wit rir batons. The father 


is orchestra members to make a 
Mother Strauss sat unrecognized arned a nm 
ner ith someone else after f vears 
804, is remembered chiefly for his Radet Young Johann began with Auber's La 

auss, born ir Portu The Dumb Girl of Porti 
1824, like his father was pale and slender popular in Vienna at the t 

his mother, he had wavy black hair anc 


arried Adele Deutsch, a young widow w 
March. The second Johann Str 


ttle daughter, who made him happy 
the peace of mind that no doubt 
wa.tzes of his own composi 1 to his long li and ntinued mposing 
ing dark eyes and Sinngedichte among then The addition to waltzes and marches, Strauss 
Johann the First hardly i ire to be repeated nineteen times. The audience lso kept working at light operas. Of the many 
the ) r two, Die Fledermaus The Bat 
lifted his bow 


He was away all afternoo 


wouldn't leave. It was now one 
early in the morning. Wher was rning. Then the young mar 
was usually composing music and wanted q mmanded silence and had his orchestra play now best be 
He had decreed that none of his children shoul his father’s most famous waltz, Loreley-Rhein 
study violin. Piano lessons were allowed . klange. The members of his father's hestra 
ause she knew her son Johann was gifved, th leeply moved, carried hin ff the stage 
mother managed secret lessons for him with their shoulders 

Amon, head violinist in the Strauss hestra Like his father, Johann took his orchestra al 
The boy gave piano lessons t 


ver Europe and to Russia. Later he went 
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ow his ve lessons America to conduct a giganti wchestr 
When Johann was fifteer wc festival in Boston in 18 
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d his family 
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Great musicians like Wagner 
Berlioz loved his music and went 
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Spinning Chorus from The Flying Dutchman 





A Favorite Arthur P. Schmidt Publication 


TITANIA’S DANCE = FLorence coopricu THE CHINESE DOLL 


Piano Solo 
Piano Solo 


DENISE MAINVILLE 


Grade 2A 40 


Most Chinese pieces fall into stereo- 
types, but this one is somewhat unusual. 
From the pen of Denise Mainville, corn- 
poser of several teaching favorites, it is 
also more interesting than most pieces of 
this early a grade. 


PIRATE PETE 


Piano Solo 


ALICE PROCTER 


Pirate Pete 


Grace 28 40 


Many pieces for beginning students are 
confined to a small range of the key- 
board. This one, while still easy to han- 
dle, gives a chance to move about with 
its changes of octave in the left hand. 
Like many pieces presumably written for 
boys you'll find this just as appealing to 
your girl pupils. 
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The more a pupil plays it the more its 
graceful charm will grow on him, and 
he'll want to work out the technique of 
the chord passages and the chorale-like 


middle part. 


That is unlikely to be true of this one. 
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Variations on a theme by Haydn 
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Imperial Russian Hymn 
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You are cordially invited to attend a ONE-D 

FRANCES CLARK LIBRARY FOR PI 

>} an entirely new presentation based on how to teach the books 
including 5 demonstration lessons at Beginning and Late Intermediate levels 
NO TUITION FEE Open to all piano teachers. Be sure to set aside the day now 
TO REGISTER Contact sponsors. See below for the workshop you plan to attend 
HOURS e Morning Session 9:00—12:00 e¢ Afternoon Session 1:30—4:30 


If vou have any questions, feel free to write Frances Clark Piano Workshops, 32 Vandeventer Avenue, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Frances Clark Pianc Workshops 1960 Summ 


STATE CITY DATE and LOCATION SPONSOR TATE CITY DATE and LOCATION 
Ala 


Calif 


Canada Va 





